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whether it is safe or prudent to imitate, in a fictitious narrative,
and often with a view to a ludicrous effect, the scriptural
style of the zealots of the seventeenth century ; and secondly,
whether the recusant presbyterians, collectively considered,
do not carry too reverential and sacred a character to be
treated by an unknown author with such insolent familiarity.
On the first subject, we frankly own we have great hesitation.
It is scarcely possible to ascribe scriptural expressions to
hypocritical or extravagant characters without some risk of
mischief, because it will be apt to create an habitual association
between the expression and the ludicrous manner in which
it is used, unfavourable to the reverence due to the sacred
text. And it is no defence to state that this is an error inherent
in the plan of the novel. Bourdaloue, a great authority,
extends this restriction still farther, and denounces all attempts
to unmask hypocrisy by raillery, because in doing so the
satirist is necessarily compelled to expose to ridicule the
religious vizard of which he has divested him. Yet even
against such authority it may be stated, that ridicule is the
friend both ,of religion and virtue, when directed against those
who assume their garb, whether from hypocrisy or fanaticism.
The satire of Butler, not always decorous in these particulars,
was yet eminently useful in stripping off their borrowed
gravity and exposing to public ridicule the affected fanaticism
of the times in which he lived. It may also be remembered,
that in the days of Queen Anne a number of the Camisars or
Huguenots of Dauphine arrived as refugees in England, and
became distinguished by the name of the French prophets.
The fate of these enthusiasts in their own country had been
somewhat similar to that of the Covenanters. Like them,
they used to assemble in the mountains and desolate places,
to the amount of many hundreds, in arms, and like them
they were hunted and persecuted by the military. Like them,
they were enthusiasts, though their enthusiasm assumed a
character more decidedly absurd. The fugitive Camisars
who came to London had convulsion-fits, prophesied, made
converts, and attracted the public attention by an offer to
raise the dead. The English minister, instead of fine and
imprisonment and other inflictions which might have placed
them in the rank and estimation of martyrs, and confirmed
in their faith their numerous disciples, encouraged a dramatic